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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
art, which” with its Airy Pteafores 
often captivates the Soul to ſenſual 


' - things, and makes it more devoted to 


the World;: thatiistoibe” conquered 
with another ſort of Victory than your 
Aris can obtain?;, ' {7 
fl this I have thought on, yet ſtill 
find ſo much in this/a&air, as not only 
ro excuſe me, but to makg it accepta- 
A 


"58: Lk. .4 

_ This Mathematical Diſcourſe is; in- 
deed the Anatomy of Mu s1cx, where- 
in the infinite. Wiſdom of the great 
Creator appears: How delightfully 
and wonderfully is it, made,! Marvel- 
lous are” thy works, O Lord, and that 
my Soul knows right well. 

All" the beſt Proportions. are the 
beſt Chords of Muſick, 'and ſtrike the 
Far with a pleaſure agreeable to the 
dignity of their Numbers. . The ef- 
fects of this the Senſualiſt is ſatisfied 
with, and defires to ſeek no further. 

But is it not gratefuLto every Gen- 
tleman, who. is ennobled with fuch a 
19 Wd 64 be /f 1 ww FB /U95Y Wd 4 d - Soul 


Soul as. yours, .to, know'/:the - divine 
Harmony of the pleafare he enjoys ? 
Is it not. the duty and- Felicity of a 
Rational Being,” to:confider how-the 
whole Syſtem of the:World is framed 
in. Conſort > How Muſical [Inftru- 
ments obſerve-their.| Arithmertical 
Laws, all the little! Meanders_of:the 
Ear faithfully ' conveying the 'orga- 
nizd ſounds, and the: Soul of man 
made to: receive the delight, before 
he - himſelf 'knows from» whence- it 
comes? .. | 
How: great is this !  How.mean' am 
I, to.det_-fortly. fuch- a Divine:Sub- 
ject ! 7H oe 23 Ai 
However : charming this {till voice 
may be, - yet no-bodyi will believe:it 
can be: heard: amongſt: Drums: and 
Trumpets': + Why: [ſhould theſe Pa- 
ers hope- for ! acceptance in -.the 
amp ? 10-77 I6a0381T9 230913. 92066 
I muſt confefs/E ſhould think them 
unſeaſonable, had not you, my Ex- 
£cellent Friend, told me © that your 
[a] moſt 


Tha Shui Decdaurocy 
moſt Renowned: Generab' Eras does 
in all the intervals. of Action govern 
his- Army. bke a-Colledge, and. allow 
time-fon the repoſe! of the Mind, as 
welk as for the over-running ſubdued 
Countries. 

You: may. then 'refledt upon. the 

eat Creator, and Governour: of the 

orld, who gave you being, and now 
preſerves 'you in the moſt eminent 
Hazards ;; 'theſe ſhalt. help you to 
contemplate:the infinite:Wiſldom, i and 
{hall be of the greateſt advantage to 

ou, fince;Piety is the beſt fwpporrt of 
Qian and gives a reftc{tnhg Eaſe 
amidſt the Rage of War. Þ 

But the de of: War is Peace, 
and your Friends liere bong for the 
return-of 'thaſe cook hours; wherein 
you may. not..only; have 'leifure for 
theſe Theoretical: Studies , but ad+ 
vance true Practical Wiſdomr; which 
you have 'alteady repreſented to us in 
the moſt advantageous dreſs, and en- 
famed: our defires. to have her in- 


tereſt 
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tereſt promoted to greater Reights. ) 
I know the glory of the. Field is 
very tempting, but ftill-you retain 
as great-a'pajlion for:Learnings. this 
hath ever found a place wr the mobleſt 
Breaſts : The firſt great Conqueror 
of this nl, 20d By is Commens. 


as his Sword; and by:his Commenta- 
Wy Ny his Victories. E 
e have incomparably more of 4 
thens here in England, than-your-Gonk 
federates the '#Yenayans this' year \got 
pofleſhon of : That ancient Treaſu- 
ry was long ago rifled; and.its Jewels 
brought-imto-the Weſtern part of 
rope : this the learned Proprietors'were 
woes nn 4m Y7 2988: 
When Gcero return'd  home-:from 
Greece by Rhodes , the famous; Qrator 


there Apollonins begge the favour of 
a Declamation: All the Company 
were amazed”, and ſtrove with she 
higheſt Expreſſions to. acknowledgi 
the Obligation ; but Apollonw Tate fad 
-and filent : which when he perceivetl 

\ [a 2] - 7! Gicero 
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Gcero took amiſs, he faid, = w, 8 nnher, inws 
x Snvudte, Ts N EMdIG oieige TW 1x ," pov > hve mr x9Gy Nelly 
varndavn, "= mime Popaius Dd 87 apr yrighue, mules 4.3 xl, © T 
value and admire you,” O. Gcero; bur 
"in the mean time I muſt. pity the 
* fortune of 'Greece, fince thoſe excel- 
*lent '' Goods , | Learning: and [Elo- 
* quence, { which were all that was 
* left) are now by you. brought o- 
£ ver to the Romans, Plutarch, in' the 
Life of Grero:! : 5791 - 
The 'Offers made in [theſe Papers, 
are the Muſical Spoils and Relicks of 
Athens, ai:long time. buried in obſcy- 
rity ;) and 't h ſome years':ago 
publithed to the World in "their :own 
Language, yet never known to thoſe 
whoſe” greateſt concern it was to' be 
acquainted with them. , 

nd indeed Mufick now very much 
wants ſuch Patrons as you are, whoſe 
Reverence to Antiquity and Learn- 
ing, may give Preheminence to. the 
Nobler part ; which would at once 
both advance and regulate the Practick 
Pleaſures, "i It 
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It muſt be acknowledged that this. 


Divine Science has a great while 
ſunk with the Devotion of Churches, 
it has been little learned and little 


regarded by the Religious ; ſo that | 


the Angelical Praiſes, which we have 
the honour to communicate in upon 
Earth, are faintly and unfrequently 
celebrated : This celeſtial accompliſh- 
ment, which God ordained to enli- 
ven our dull Aﬀections, is every- 
where wanting ; that the pleaſure is 
as low as the skill of performing this 
molt grateful part of Worſhip. 

Hence has Muſick of late fought 
its principal Glory in Theatres, and 
{en{ual Entertainments, too mean a 


Service to be reckoned the deſigne 


of ſuch an excellent Art : The in- 
finite Wiſdom created it for better 
purpoſes. 
And when God ſhall pleaſe to 
bleſs the World with 'greater de- 
grees of Love, and a better Adora- 
tion of himſelf, He will raife up _ 
an 


- 
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and Means thus to promote his Glo= 
ry. Which dire&ts me now to ſeek 
your Patronage to the Endeavours 


j | / of, 
SIR, 
, Mepſal, Nov. 1. Your moſt Humble and 
' 1 687. 
I! moſt 
l; Aﬀetionate Servant, 


THOMAs SALMON: 


Adyertiſe- 


Advertiſement 
To the'RE ADER. 
] Vuld ms Jffer this Propſl 19 be publiſhed me 


till T had firſt communicated it to the nuſt e= 
minent Profeſſors £ thus Science, _ having 
omitted the demonſtrations I rely upon, the Reader 
might be ſatufied in their Teſtimonies, 
I know tt mt fair to-offer any thing-m Ma- 
\ thematicks, wit hout grving the Demonſtration with 
; it as we 90 along ; but. I conſidered that the Prin- 
ciples of this. Science; are. very. little known, and 
would not have been much regarded by Gentlemen, 
till they firit had ſeen the uſe and neceſity of 
hem. 

+ As I thought this thehbeſt courſe, ſo it has pro=- 
ved much better than I expetled : for the moſt ex=- 
perienced Profeſſor m this ot of Learning, hath - 
ſent me not only his Approbation, but his Br: | 
flration of my Principles ; from whence the more- 
inquiſurve Reader may recerve a compleat ſatis=- , 
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Of the State of Muſick in General, 


HEN the great Empires of the World, 

ws werc in:the t of their Glory, eſpe- 

== cially the Grecian and Roman, ( whoſe 

LEES Authors have left us laſting Monuments 

-of their Excellency ) Then did all ſores 

of Learning flouriſh in the greateſt Per- 

fetion : The Arms of the Conquerors ever carrying a- 
long with them Arts and Civility. 

' But to bring about a fatal Period, did the North 

ſwarm with barbarous Multitudes, who came down 

like a mighty Torrent, and ſubdued the beſt Nations of 

the World ; which were forc'd: to become Rude and 

Illiterate , becauſe, their New Maſters and Inhabitants 


were ſuch. 
, B Amidſt 


2 A Þ ropoſal to perform Muſick 
Amidſt theſe Calamities, no wonder that Muſick pe- 

riſhed : All Learning lay inthe Duſt , eſpecially thar 

which was proper to the Times of Peace. z 

Bur this Darkneſs was not perpetual ; The Ages at 
laſt clear'd up; and from the Ruines of Antiquity, 
brought forth ſome broken Pieces, which were by de- 
grees ſet together ; and by this time of day are Arriv'd 
near their ancient Glory. .Gujdo'has been Refining a- 
bove Six Hundred Years. BT 5608 | 

Two things are chiefly conducing to this Reſtoration : 
The great Genius of the Age we live in, and the great 
Diligence in ſearching after Antiquity : The excellent 
Editions of the beſt Authors, and the moſt laborious 
Comments upon them, abundantly teſtifie the Truth of 
this. ; 

In both theſe Felicities, Muſick has had as great a 
ſhare as any ; Arifltoxenus, Euclide, Nichomachus, Aly-' 
pius, Bacchins , Gaudentins, Ariftides, Martian, have 
been with-a, great deal of Diligence, fer forth by Mar- 
cus Meibomins, at Amſterdam, in the Year 1652: + 

And above all, is, Clanudizs Prolomezus, who Corre- 
ed and Reconciled the Pythagoreans, and Ariftoxeneatis, 
the ſpeculative and praCtical Parties: This Author was 
Publiſhed by Dr. Wallis, at Oxford, in the Year 1682, 
who added an Appendix, comparing the Ancient and © 
Modern Harmony 3; which is as the, Key to all our Spe- 
culations, and without which the former Authors were 
hardly Intelligible. oo 

Nor are we leſs beholding to the Excellent Genius 
of our Modern Muſficians : There are, mdeed, onl 
two Fragments ( as I know of ) remaining of the an- 
cient Grecian Compolitions; Oneg&f" Pindar's,' found 
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by Kircher, at Meſſana in.Sicily ; the other of Dionyſi- 
25's, reſcued by Dr. Bernard, from lying hid amongſt 
ſome Papers of Arch-Biſhop'TVſber's ; both Publiſhed 
with Chilmeads Notes in the end of Aratus, at the Ox- 
ford Theatre : Theſe are very ſhort, and very imper- 
fet, and therefore we cannot make any Judgment of 
their Songs or Leſſons. 

But by all that we can diſcern from their Harmoni- 
cal Treatiſes, There never was ſuch regularity in the de- 
ſigning of Keys, ſuch a pleaſing ſweetneſs of Air, ſuch 
a various contexture of Chords, as the Practical Muſi- 
cians are at this day Maſters of. 

[It may ſeem now, that there remains nothing to be 
added, or tobe learn'd out of thoſe Eminent Authors I 
have here Recited; And the mighty Power of Mufick, 
Recorded by the moſt Grave and Authentick Hiſtorians, 
may be lookt upon as Romance, ſince all the Excellen- 
cies now perform'd, cannot conquer the Soul, and (ub- 
due the Paſſions as has been done of Old. 

| But before we quit the Teſtimonies of what Muſick 
has done, and deſpair of any further Advancement ; Let 
us enquire whether there be not ſomething very Confi- 
derable ſtill wanting, ſomething Fundamental very much 
amiſs, even that which the forementioned Philoſophers 
were likely.ro be moſt Excellent at, when the Learn- 
ed and: Practical ' Part were met in the ſame Perſons : 
Whether this be not the Accurate Obſervation of Pro- 
rtions, which the Soul is from Heaven inform'd to 
udge of, and the Body in Union with it, muſt Sub- 
mit to, 

Surely, I need. not, prove, that all Muſick conſifts 

in Proportion ; that 'the more exaCt the <> 
B '2 the 
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the more Fxeeflent che Muſick : This ts thar, all the 
World i agreed im. For this, I have every Man of 
- my fide, that except the Voice, the Inftrumentbe well 
in Tune, the beſt Compoſition that was ever made, 
will never pleaſe; And what is it to be'in Tune, but 
for every Note to bear a due Proportion to one ano- 
ther ? 

Indeed , the Proportions of Muſick are twofold ; 
Firſt, In refpet of Tune, and Second, 4n refpedt of 
Time : The latter of theſe, which Dr. Yoſſis contends 
ſo much abour, is certainly very confiderable ; that the 
Muſick ſhould agree with the Poetical Profodis; that 
all the Variety of Rythmical Feet fhould have their pro- 

r Movements. 

Then would the Senfe befavonred by ſuch Meaſures, 
as were moſt fit to Excite or Allay the Pafligns aim'd 
at; and the Words of a Song would be capable of a 
more eaſje and inteHgible Prommciati 

Since Muſicians have not undertaken tobe Poets, and 
Poets have left off being Muſicians ; this now disjoynt- 
.ed Work ; of making Words, and ſetting Tunes to 
them, has not been ſo exaMly done as formerly, when 

the ſame Aurhonr perform'd both. 

"  BRut were it never ſo- well done for Time, and the 
Proportions of Tune negle&ed ; it conld (i Ienific nothing : 

None wilt pretend to make Mnfick by playing good 
Time, except-the Inſtrument and Voice be in Tune. - 
However, tiff bothithefe Fundamental Points be ob- 
ſerved with ſach ExaQneſs and Excellency, as the An- 
cients took care of ; we muſt not ſay we do all they 
dd, or that they could not prevail more than we can ; 
all the ModernExcellencips may be rendred Inettc<tual, 


by 
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by tolerating fo many unproportionate imperſeQions, 
as are every where found amongſt us. 

I ſhall nor here give an accotint of all thoſe accurate 
Proportions, which the Ancients contended for,nor their 
little enharmonical Diſtances, whereof their more ouri- 
ous Muſick did confiſt; but only of what is now-praGi- 
ſed amongſt us, that the certain Kno e of our 
Fundamental Principles may produce Performances , 
much more exaQ and powerful. 


AW. ee te 


CHAP: 11. 
"The prefent Prattice of cM wfock. 


HE Hours of Study are tedious to ſome.agd qre- 

cious t0-others : A cannoc therefore ſuppoſe any 
man wil ſearch into the demonſtrative Reaforis, :ar: ac- 
quamt himfelf with the Mathematical Operations be+ 
longing to this Propoſal, tfll he be firſt atlured of the 
wa and uſefulneſs of it. 

So that what is putely Speculative ſhall bereferv'd at 
preſent : Fhis offers nothing butche Principles.of conti- 
nual Praftice, whereby the Reader may be be fead 3 into the 
knowledge of what he is always to.defign; and_taking 
the String of any Inftrument, may give his Eye, and” 
his Ear, and his Rezfon, an nnmediate fardaGion, in 
all that 1s here diQated to him. 

Before we compoſe or perform any Muſick , two 
things muſt be provided for. 

I. That we have ſome Inge gradual Notes , which 


may 
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may (whilſt the Voice riſes or falls) ſucceed one ano- 
ther in the beſt Proportions poſlible ; whereof (as of ſo 
many Alphabetical Elements) che whole Muſick muſt 
conlilt. | 

IL. Theſe gradual Notes mult be placed in ſach or- 
der, that the greater Iateryals (compounded of them) 
may in the beſt Proportions poſlible ariſe out-of them, 
and be come at with the greateſt convemiency : That in 
all the Points, where the ſingle Notes determine, there 
the larger Chords may be exadly coincident ; if it was 
not for this, there could be no Conſort-Mufick. 

To ſet forth this, we-may as well uſe the firſt ſeven 
Letters of the Alphabet, as all the hard Names of Gui- 
do's Gamut ; becauſe they. were framed long before Mu- 
ſick was brought into that' good. order wherein it now 
ſtands, and the firſt intenſion of them is not agreeable 
to the preſent pradtile. | 

- Only this will be worth: our Obſervation,that where- 
asin the Scale of Muſick, there are three Oftaves, (be- 
ſides the double Notes and Notes in Ale) viz. the Baſe, 
Mean, and Treble, we may uſe Three Sizes of Letters 
in a greater, middle and leſſer CharaQter : as will be 
found in the Tables of Proportions. 4 

For underſtanding the two things pre-required, we 
ſuppoſe the proportion of one gradual Note to be con- 
trained 'between Aand B, then between B and Cxthe 
proportion of another: gradual Note, though much lef- 
ſer ;,'theſe two ſingle proportions,viz. that of A B, and 
that of B C being added together, muſt exaQtly conſti- 
cute a leſſer Third ; the proportions of the two gradu- 
al Notes muſt determine in that point, where the com- 
poutided interval may be coincident with them. 

| To 
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To proceed, if we add another gradual Proportion 
fromC to D, then muſt ariſe the exa&t proportion of 
a Fourth, from the firſt given A to the Note D : if one 
more be. added from D to E, there muſt be found the 
exa@ proportion of a Fifth, from A to E, and of a grea- 
ter Third from C to E. 

Thus muſt the Gradual Notes be contrived to be ex- 
ally ſubſervient to the greater intervals thorough all 
the Otaves :: and'1f at any time this cannot be (as may 
happen in two orthree inſtances) ſuch particular Chords 
muſt be eſteem'd inconcinnous and inconvenient , but 
they are very few, and lye much out of the way. 

If we ſettle one Octave, the whole work is as good 
as done; all the reſt is only repetition of the ſame Notes 
in a larger or more minute figure : for the eight Notes 
which are uſed in conſtant praGtile, proceeding gradual- 
ly, take up juſt half. the ſtring , from the ſound/open 
to. the middle of it: . And if we have- occaſion; to go 
further, 'tis but juſt the ſame over again. \ 

The great concern is in what order our gradual Notes 
(which are of different (izes) muſt ſtand, from the Key 
' or. Sound given, till we arrive at: the Octave ;. for there 
will be a great variety , according as the lefſer gradual 
Notes are placed ſooner or later : This muſt be looket 
upon as the internal.conſtitution of an Octave. , which 
praftical Muſicians -commonly underſtand by their Flag 
or Sharp , that is; ;thoir greater orilefſer Third. - 

But as much as I can obſerve from the Compoſitions 
of the moſt Eminent Maſters 'for theſe laſt Twenty 
years, this internal conſtitution of an Oftave is but 
twofold : either with a greater Third, Sixth and Seventh; 
or a Leſſer Third, Six and Seventh : In the ſame com- 
poſition all are leſſer, or all greater. There 


\ 
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There needs then only this twofold conſtitution of 
the Oftave to be conſidered by us; the two Keys A and 
C: all the reſt ſerve only to render the ſame feries of 
Nores in different pitches ; which is demonſtrable. by 
tranſpoſing Tunes from one Key to another: The Tune 
remains the ſame, only the compaſs of the Voice or In- 

* ftrumnentis better accommodated. 

Theſe two Keys Aand C are called Natural, becauſe 
the Proportions, originally aſſigned to each Letter, keep 
thoſe proper places, which kbar Gnrdothe firſt reftorer 

; or immemorial' Cuſtom hath-allotted:to chem ; Where- 

as by taking-other Keys, as ſuppoſe: G for A, the pro» 

ions'or different frzes of the gradual Notes are for- 

ced to- ſhift cher [quarters, and by flats or ſharps to 
ſtraicerior widen their uſual diſtances. 

'Tis ſufficient demonſtration: for all this, thar when 
any Tune is'tranſpoled imo! A or C, it wants no flats 
_ _ 3 whatever did before. 

in theffirſt place give you-the natural order of 
Fl revke Notes as as ſtand in the Key A, where we 
have. a leſſer Third Sixth and Seventh, exaftly-coinci- - 
_ with the Third Sixth and Seventh gradual 
ka: +} 

You have between every Letter, that part or pro- 
portion of the ſtring aſſigned which each gradual Note 
requires : ui ath you have the proportion of each 
compounded interval, what part of the ſtring it's ftop 
muſt be when compared with the whole ſtring open 
from the Nut to the Bridge. 


The 
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The Conſtitution of the Key A. 
A. 9. B. 16.C. 10.D. 9.E.16.F. g G. 10.2. 


A Lefſer Third-—5 37 RE EEG 


ov". 


A Fourth —_ o : : 

A Fifth __ 9 282 
A Leſfer Seventh- rene”; <7 
An Eighth ———— FOWS 


The Experiment muſt be thus :- You are to take any 
one String, and ſuppoſe it to be the Key A, when. i is 
open : then meaſure the gth part of it, you will have B 
or one gradual Note. Not that the firſt Free muſt 
ſtand there, but the ſecond i for we are not reckni 
according to Tableture, but Notes ſpecified by the 
Letters of their hard names : the half Notes ſhall be 
conſidered afterwards. | >) 

From the place of. B meaſure the 16th part of the” . 
remaining String, there will. be C, the leaſt gradual 
Note: And there you will. arrive at the 6th part of 
the whole String, which is the proportion of the Leſſer 
Third 3 and the Ear will acknowledge it to be ſo. 

From the place of C take. the x oth: part of the re- 
maining String, there will be D, another gradual Note, | 
much wider than the laſt, between B and C, but ſome. 
thing leſs than the firſt between A and B Ac the place 
of D, you will arrive at, the 4th part of the whole 
String, which is the proportion of a pratical Fourth.- 

C; 


Here, 
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Here, to prevent all pe rig and mi{-underſtand- 
ing, the Reader muſt carefully diſtinguiſh in the Terms 
of Art : The PraQtical Muſician reckons how many gra- 
dual Notes he has gone oyer: from his Key or Sound 
given, and agcordingly talls bis Intervals-a Fhird,F ourth, 
and Fifth, as having ſo many gradual Notes contained 
in them; but the Mathemarician regards only the parts 
of the String, what Puree che part ſtopped bears to 
the String apen. 

Here indeed the Pradical He Mathematical Terms 
are the ſame, a fourth part of the String mathematically 
meaſured, is a practical fourth ; but in all other Chords 
they differ, as we have ſeen a _—_ Third « to be the 
ſixth parc of a Scring, 

From the place 6 D take the Sr re of the remain- 
ing String, ({ which is a gradual Note of rhe fame 
portion with 'the firſt, beeweent A and B;; ) here be 
E:; arid: here:you will rid: your are artiyed at the third 
part'of a Sering,; which the gratefal proportion of a 
Practical Fitch. | 

The proportions of the Leſſer -Sixth and Seventh, 
vi% Yand'$; arr'of a different” {ottftom the reſt ; the 
fornicr Chord: atiſe fron the Hatural diviſion of an O- 
Ctave or roportion, there are formed by an arti- 
ſicial addition of a tecond or a third to the Fifth : The 
former.proportions'are called by «TY Super- 
particularohele are fupetcpartiene.)  / 

I believe the Reader. Wilt not deſire ro be troubled 
with the nature of them here, bur only to be informed 
how to meaſure them for his prefent fatisfaCtion : He is 
ro:know then tharthe muflnob rake the ypper, number 
3 of } for the thied'part ef Wieke String, for' then a 
Lefler 
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Leſſer Sixth would be the ſame ag a Fifth ;_ but he is to 
devide the whole String\into- eight parts, as the lower 
number ſpecifies, and then where three of thoſe parts 
determine from the Nut, there will be a Lefler Sixth. 

This is- the addition of the 16th part of the remaining 
String fram E to F:: for' A open to' F was the' third 
part of the String,that isa PraQical Fifth ; from A open 
to F will. be three parts of the whole String divided into 
eight parts, which 18.2 prattical Leſſer Sixth. b 

A Lefſer Seventh is produced by taking a gth. part of 
the remaining String from F to G, which js a Lefler 
Third above E, this will be found to determine at 4. 
when the whole. String- is divided into 9 parts, and 
therefore is the proportion 4. 

From G take a joth part of the remajning String, you 
will arrive at a, the preciſe middle of the whole Sing, 
ſo that an Octave is a duple proportjon; the fylleſt 
and moſt perfe& fatrefittion that can be giyen''to'th 
Far.” And by this's'the whole proceeding demonſtra- 
red to be right, beeaufe not only by the way, every in- 
terval was exa@ly found in its proper place, but at laſt 
this Chord, the {imtoral of all Mafick, dops juſt con- 
wr WIR © SS 252% ante 

After the ſame manner may the internal-conſtitution 
of an Ofave in the Key C be demonſtrated :- I ſhall ſer 
it down without any explication, becauſe the Experi- 


ment and Reaſon of bot are alike. 
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Though we have all along ſuppoſed a Monochord or 
fingle String, to make this demonſtration inore evident, 
and to ſhew that all the gradual Notes of an OQave 
put together, arrive juſt at the middle of the String ; 
yet the progreſs of the Proportions is the ſame, when we 
take ſome of them upon one String, ſome upon ano- 
ther. For each String is tuned Uniſon to ſome part of 
that which went before ; ſo that 'tis all one whither 
the Proportions go along upon the ſame String, or go 
on to the next, when we come at the place of tuning 
Uniſons. R | 

As ſuppoſe upon the Viol the Fourth String be C 
open, when you come.to E, or the Fourth Free, you 
have a greater Third; then 'tis all one whether you 
take the 16th part of the ſame String to make F at the 
fifth Fret, or the 16th part of the next whole String to 
make F upon the firſt Fret « 'Tis all one, —_— 

_ VE IT - 4 
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third String open is tuned Uniſon to E, or the fourth 
Fret upon the fourth String. 

As I would avoid troubling my Reader with a 
leſs difficulties, ſo I would not omit any thing of nece(- 
ſary information 3; this laſt confideration makes me here 
add a diſcourſe of Seconds, which is the name whereby 
the gradual Notes. are commonly called : for recknin 
incluſfively in Muſick, one Interval, which muſt needs be 

contain'd between two Sounds, is term d a Second. 
' It is beſt to treat of them in that method, which our 
Authors uſed in the Claſſical times, becauſe 'tis their 
PerteGion we are now aiming at: They divided their 
Maſfick into three forts, Diatonick, Chromatick, Enhar- 
monick, which was ſo diverſified by thoſe ſeveral forrs of 
MP or gradual Proportions they uled therein. 

. In Diatonick Muſick, the foregoing conſtitution 
of ; an Octave difcovers ons ſeveral fizes of Seconds, 
wiz. the gth part of a String, the 1oth part, and the 
16th part. T would fatisfie the Reader in this variety, 
becauſe he will think much to enter upon an Obſerva- 
tion, not yet received, except he knows ſome neceſlity 
for it. 

We muſt have the Proportion of the 16th part of 
the String between B and C, as alſobetween E and F, 
or we cannot bring our oradual Notes into the form of 
an Ottave,into the compals of a duple proportion ; this 
is already Ke 5" both by ſpeculation and 
Qice : No one ever yet pretended to viſe or fall cight 
Notes one after another, all of the ſame fize. 

To this 16th part we muſt a gth part, or we can ne- 
ver have an exad Leſler Third, which is the 6th part of 
the whole String ; but if we add another Note of the 

fame 
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ſame ſize, wiz. a gth part tq make up that Leſſer Third 
a Fourth, we ſhall find that we have a great way over- 
ſhot the fourth part of the String, and withont taking 
the 1oth part, we can never hit it; - as will appear by 
the former demonſtrations upon the Monochord, in ma- 
ny inſtances. 

I muſt confeſs, this is fo contrary-to the common O- 
pinion of Practical Mulrcians, that T would not infiſt up- 
on it, did not neceſſity compel me, did not- the greateſt 

- Reaſon and Authority aſſure me, that it will not be 
hereafter denied: Of theſe three fizes of Seconds does 
the whole progreſs, from the Key to the Octave, con- 
fiſt in the forementioned order, -being all Wong exatly 
coincident with the larger Intervals 

My Authorities are Cartes's Maſfick, Gefſendes s In- 
troducion, Walls's Ap _ and all other Learned 
men, who have in this aft Age reviewed the =o. op 
cal concerns. ' "Tis time Cs to- receive into 
ctice thoſe Improvements, which the greateſt M Modern 
Philoſophers in the World have afforded Muſick. 

And indeed 'tis in vain to ſtand ont, Nature always 
acknowledged and received them; a good Voice per- 
forming by it ſelf, a faithful Hand puided by a good Ear 
upon an unfretted unconfined Inſtrument, exactly ob- 
ſerves them : All that I contend for is, that the Praci- 
ſer \may know what he does, and may always make that 
his weſt ign, which is his excellency. | 

When we have thus much granted, then may the laſt 
Chapter of ' this Propoſal be very acceptable ; which 
puts into his hands the Tables of Proportions calculated 
for every Key, - that he may perform them upon thole | 
Inſtruments, which have nat hitherto been capable there- 
of. But to purſue our preſent ſubjeR. 2. Chro- 
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2. Chromatick Muſick is'that which aſcends and de. 
ſcends gradually by half Notes. I don't mean ſuch as 
is commonly call'd the half Note in Diatonick Mulick, 
the 16th part of the String, the proportion alligned be- 
eween B and C, between E and F : Theſe are (clf-ſub+ 
ſiſtent, and reckned as two compleat Steps, as well as 
any of the reſt, And if we conſider the value of their 
proportions, deſerve rather to be reputed three-quartes 
than hali-Notes. TH Nh xz n# 
Chromatick, half Notes ariſe by the (diviſion of Diate- 
nick whole Notes into the two beſt proportions, ſo that 
they will follow one another, and be all along coinci- 
dent with the greater Iotervals.- But thoſe two yulgar 
half Notes inthe Diatonick Scale will nor do. {0;/ 'twould 
make mad work, to place two or three of theſe | ( -viz, 
16th parts) one after another, you would neither have 
true Thirds, Fourths, nor Fifths, in your whole: OGave 3 
you could not maintain any coincidence with other In- 
tervals. ce nee 
A Chromatick half Note is truly made by placing the 
Fret exadtly in the middle between the two Frets of the 
Diatonich, whole Note: This I firſt learn'd by the ma- 
thematical diviſion of an Oftave or duple Proportion inr 
to its natural parts; then | was confirmed in it by Ari 
ftides, lib. 3. pag. 115, who requires ſuch a Fund for the 
Exbarmonical Dieſes, and fince upon tryal 1 find Practi- 
cal Muſicians very much ſatisfied! in,'the Experiment of 
{uch a Diviſion as fully'anſ{wering thew.expeRations. - 
I think only this laſt Age, ever ſince Mulick. has be- 
gan to revive, has aſpired after theſe Chromatick Hemi- 
tones, and now they are uſed three, four, or five of 
them, in immediate ſequence one after another ; if their 
proportions 
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proportions be truly given them, they are certainly the 
moſt charming Mufick we have : but whereas a natu- 
ral Genius eafily runs into the Dietonick Intervals, theſe 
are not perform d without a great deal of Art and Pra- 
Qice. | 

3- Enbarmonick Muſick is that which aſcends and de- 
ſcends gradually by quarter Notes, which the Ancients 
called Dieſes: I don't mean that the whole OQave, ei- 
ther in this or the Chromatick, Mufick, did conſiſt only of 
theſe ; but after having uſed ſome of them, they took 
wider Steps and Jarger Intervals afterwards to compleat 
the Fourth and Fifth. 

I could here add an account of the true Enharmonical 
| my .ngh the ſame Mathematical Operations pro- 

uce their Proportions : The Grecian Authors ( parti- 
cularly Ariftides in the fore-cited place ) determine and 
record them, and they may become prattical again ; 
but | reſolve to propoſe nothing here, but what is of 
preſent prattice. 

This I muſt ſay, that thoſe invented for the Harpſi- 
chord, are nothing to the ancient purpoſe : The Harp- 
fichord quarter-Notes are defigned only for playing 
more perfeQly in ſeveral Keys, with leſſer Bearings, 
which are never uſed in ſequence, ſo as to hit four or 
five of them one after another ; but the true Enharmo- 
nick Scale offer'd its Dieſes, as gradual Notes, whereby 
Mufick ſtole into the AﬀeGtions, and with little inſinua-_ 
ting Attempts got acceſs, when the bold Diatonick would 
not be admitced. 


CHAP. 
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Crap. III. 
An Account of the Tables of Proportions. 


T is very poſſible, that thoſe, who are devoted only 
to the Pleaſures of Muſick, may not care to trouble 
themſelves with the foregoing Conſiderations: 'Tis not 
every mans delight to be diving into the Principles of a 
Science, and to be enquiring after thoſe Cauſes which 
produce an Entertainment for his Senſes ; 'tis ſatisfaQti- 
on enough to the greateſt part of the World, that they 
find them gratified. 

And indeed the delights of PraQtical Muſick enter 
the Ear, without acquainting the Underſtanding, from 
what Proportions they ariſe, or*even ſo much, as. that 
Proportion is the cauſe of them : this the Philoſopher 
obſerves from Reaſon and Experience, and the Mecha- 
nick muſt be taught, for the 7 pra Inſtruments; but 
the Pradtiſer has no. neceſſity to ſtudy, except he defires 
the Learning as well as the Pleaſure of his Art. 

T have therefore ſo Calculated my Tables, that a 
man may Without thinking perform his Muſick in per- 
fe& Proportions ; the Mechanical Workman ſhall make 
them ready to his hand, ſo that he need only ſhift the up- 
per part of his Finger-board as the Key requires. 

This I have tried, and found very convenient ; I ſhall 
therefore give a Table of Proportions in every Key, that 
the Mechanick may accordingly make a ſett of Finger- 
boards for each Inſtrument, according to its particular 

D length ; 
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length ; the Proportions ever remaining the ſame , 
chough the ſize be various, | 
* Tr is evident that one Fret quite croſs the neck of the 
Inſtrument, cannot render the Proportions perfe& upon 
every String ; becauſe ſometimes a greater Note is re- 
quired from the Nut or String open, ſometimes a leſſer : 
if then the Fret ſtands true for one, 'twill be falſe for 
'the other; if it ſtands between both, it will be perfe& 
In neither. 
As for example: Take the Viol tuned Note-ways, 
_ (which ts ever the ſame) if you look back to the natural 
Conſtitution in the former Chapter, you will find that 
from the String D open, you muſt take the gth part of 
the String ; from the String G open, you muſt take. the 
oth part of the String: accordingly the firſt Fret from 
D ( which is the Chromatich or juſt half the ſpace of the 
whole Note ) muſt be a great deal ſharper, than the firſt '\ 
Fret of the String G. And the firſt Fret of the String Rey 
E being the leaſt Diatonick Note to F, muſt be a great -— 
deal ſharper than that which belonged to the String D, 
or .G. - | 
So that every String muſt have its particular Fret, 
whoſe Proportions are here given to the Mechanick, 
and he is to make uſe of them to the beſt advantage : 
Not that I would confine him to the way of ſhifting 
Finger-boards ; *tis poſſible the Makers of Inſtruments 
may find out ſome other way much more conyenient : 
Their great  excellency and induſtry in making Organs 
and Harpſichords, proves them ſufficient to accommo- 
date the deſigns of Muſick: I. only propoſed what, I 
had made uſe of, to ſhew that the Experiment is praCti- 
cable, which is enough for a Scholar to do, whoſe Pro- 
vince lies only 4n the Rational part. As 
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As I, here inform the Mechanick, what Proportions 
he is to ſet upon every String, ſo: b awſtrinform the Pra- 
Qiſcr what Keys he may play in, which is ablolutely ne- 
ceſſary ;, tox no. man. can jet about performing any thing 
io Mufick, without knowing his Key. | 

This deſerves to. be conlider'd, that the Writers of 
Muſick may-more certainly know where to fix their 
Flats and Sharps at the beginning of a Leſſon or Song, 
and the ve 6 of Om Naas : foras in Ve. 
cal Mulich 'tis a vaſt trouble in Sol-fa-ing to put Mi in a 
wrong place, fo it is in Inſtrumental Muſick, to. have an 
Information renewed in feveral places thorough the 
whole Leſſon by a Flat or a Sharp, which might have 
been known at firſonce for all. 

As for inſtance, C Key is now often choſcn for a 
Leſſer Thied there is no doube but the Compoſer 
would have a Lefler Sixth as well as a Leſſer Third, (as 
appears by the interſperſed Flats ); if fo, there ought 
to have been three Flats prefixed, that A might be flat 
as welf as E. | 

I ſhall in this Catalogue of Keys offer you the variety 
of fourteen; ſeven with a Greater Third, Sixth, and 
Seventh, the other ſeven with all theſe Intervals Leſſer. 

But for theſe fourteen Keys, you need to have only 
ſeven Finger-boards ; for when the Proportions are 
lodged between the ſame Letters, then there will need 
no ſhifting : ſothat bthe Key be different, yet the 
Inſtrument muſt be diſpoſed in the ſame manner. 

As for inſtance, in the two Natural Keys A and, 
the ſame Finger-board will ſerve; you begin indeed in 
two different places, the Key Ais a Leſſer Thicd before 

C, but the ſeries of Proportions required, will be found 
"A D 2 exattly 
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exaQtly the ſame for both, according to the foremen- 
tioned Internal Conſtitution. 

You may take this following Catalogue of Keys, with 
the due Proportions afligned between each Letter. 


A. 9. B. 160.10.DoRi6F.9.G.roe9. b.16. c. 


IT. OneFlat. 


D.9. E. 16. hs 34 | 
F.to. G.g. A.16.B*g.C.1o.d.g. e.16.f. 


II. One Sharp. 


E.o. F* 16, | 
-—_ G.10.A.g.B:16.C.g.D.10.c.9. f* 16. g. 


IV. Two Flats. * 


C. g. A. 16. 
B ro. C.g.D.16.E g.F.io. gg. a.16.tÞ: 


V. TwoSh 
B. 9. CX 16. & wy wh 
D.1o.E.g.F*.16.G.g.A.1o.b.g.c<.16.. 


VI ThreeFlats. 


C. 9. D. 16. 
EF 10.F.9.G.16.A* 9.Þ ro. c.g.d.16. ©. 


peo, YI p VIE Three Sharps. 


A. 10. B. g. C* 16. D. 9. E. 10. i* 9. 
g* IG. a. | 
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By this may we underſtand what a Key is, and obſerve 
a ſeries of Notes-in their juſt Proportions paſſing on 
from the ſound firſt given to the Otave : The Keys 
with Leſſer Thirds have always in the firſt place a gh 
part of the String, then a 16th part, and fo on till you 
come to the ſame Letter again in a leſſer CharaQter : 
The Keys with Greater Thirds have always in the firſt 
place a 1oth part, then a gth and fo on till you come- 
to the ſame Letter again; but the three laſt Letters 
are ina leſſer CharaQer, to ſhew, that as you began a 
Lefſer Third ſhort of the other, {o you go a Lefler. 
Third beyond it. | 

Thus you have as many Keys provided for you;- as' 
need be uſed; ſome things indeed have been ſet with: 
four Flats, but they are very difficult to the PtaQtiſer;-. 
and I never {aw any of them publiſhed ; but if it were 
requiſite, other Finger-boards might: alſo be made for: 
them, by the ſame Rule as theſe are calculated. 

I know the Keys B and 'F* with Leſſer Thirds are- 
ſeldom uſed, but D and A with Greater Thirds are: * 
Now becauſe the ſame Finger-boards that ſerve for-the 
two later, ſerve alſo for the two former, and the Practi-- 
, fer may have them into the bargain, I thought'it better- 
; to pive thele alſo, than ro omit any thing that might 

eaſily be uſeful. When the Compoſer Pads that the' 
Inſtrument goes-well in tune upon theſe Keys, - he will 
not hereafter be ſo much afraid of them. 

' This Ca'culation in the Fables is but for one length, 
viz. of 28 Inches fromthe Nut to the Bridge, and bur 
for one Tuning upon the Viol-; but the Workman may : 
be directed from theſe Proportions given to fit them to + 
the length of any Inſtrument :_ and from the Key given” 
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m any Lyra tuning, for any fort of fretted Inſtruments, 
| he may find out'what Proportions fall upon every String. 

Indeed Harpſichords and Organs, and ſuch Inftcu- 
ments, where Frets are not uſed, cannot be accommo- 
dated the fame way 3 but the Proportions and order of 
the Notes, are the fame wi them 2: They have ſomething. 
that makes the different gravity and acutene(s of their 
Sounds, which may, be (o refified, as allo to render their 
Muſick in a Mathematical perfection ; but this i left to 
the ingenuity of the Artificer. 

I ſhall now obſerve ſomething particularly of the Ta- 
bles of Proportions, according to the numbers of the 
forementioned Keys, which you will find prefixed at the 
head of each of them, as they are annexed to the end: 
of this Treatiſe. | 

You will find, Number I. That A and C will not al- 
low the ſixth Baſe and die 979 yep, a have their faith 
Frets upon the: fourth part of the String, which makes 
a true Practical Fourth to the String open : For beſides 
the leaſt Diatonick Note, there falling two greater Notes 
upon the Strings D open, the ſtop G at the fifth Free 
- falls a pretty deal ſharper 3 and accordingly the Fifth 
, and Sixth Baſes will not be a good Fourth to one ano- 

ther, but- the Fifth Baſe muſt be tuned Uniſon at that 
place where the Table is marked. 
| I have upon every Plate marked where the exact 4th 
and 5th and 6th part of the String falls, that you may 
ſee when the gradual Notes are not coincident with thoſe 
larger Intervals, as in the forementioned caſe. Old Mr. 
Theodore Stefkins, (though he knew not the Mathemati- 
cal reaſon ) yet to make ſome allowance for this, was - 


wont to dire& the tuning of thoſe Strings ſharper than 
_ ordinary; 
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ordinary; by this Table you will fnd-exactly How much 
ſharper the tuning and the ſtops muſt be. 

Numb. I. In D and F with one Flat, you will find © 
the ſame accident upoh the fifth-Baſe, ' where-the fame 
care muſt be taken, arid all che Proportions will fall per- 
fect. 

Namb. IH. In G and BY with two Flats, you have 
another affair to be confiderd 3 which is the: tuning the 
third String to the- Chroztick Note at the fourth Free 
of the fourth Stridg, which cauſes thoſe twoiStrings not 
to be a true greater Third co one another. The reaſon is, 
becauſe E, ro which the third String 1s commonily tuned, 
does not in theſe Keys (G and BY with two Flats): fall 
upon the fourth, but the third Fret of the fourth Scring, 
which is E flat; fo that the fourth Fret is now tht Chro- 
matick diviſion between E flat and F : hence it follows 
alſo, that the firſt Fret upon the third String, -which is 
F, is not the 16th part of the String, but the 1 7th, viz. 
the later part of tft divided Note. | 

Theſe two Acgidents are all that I think need be ta- 
ken notice of in all ſeven of them, becauſe thotgh they 
do occur inthe reſt, yet being of the ſame nature, the 
Reader wilt know how to underſtand them; 

This may ſcem a difficulty and mconveniency ; that 
after all, the Intervals of Muſick could not every-where 
be given jo perfe& Proportions : Ang I will confeſs.that 
there are a few inſtances wherein they canmot;. as the 
leſſer Note being the 1th part of a String, and the leaſt 
Note which is the 16th part, will not makea true Leſſer 
Third, that is the 6th part of the whole String. 

- But vhis does not procced from thixdefect of this Pro- 
- polal, Nature: 'it ſelf will have it: fo:3/: Scholars: ane: jior 
| to 
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co alter Nature, but to diſcover her Conſtitutions, and 
to give opportunity for the beſt management of all her 
Iatrigues: I ſtill perform my deſign, .becauſe I maintain 
thoſe perfect and 'Mathematical Proportions in every 
place, - where . demonſtration either requires or permits 
them. 

That the Reader may. know how few, and how eafie 
to be avoided, theſe inconcinnous Intervals are, I will 
give him an account of all and every oneof them : There 
are three in each: Conſtitution of an Octave, which are 
exact and neceſſary to carry on the progreſs of ſingle 
gradual Notes, but they muſt not be allowed in the 
Compoſition of 'Parts. 


Tnconcinnous Intervals from the Key C. 


1. A Leſſer Third, from the Seventh to the Ninth a- 
bove the Key. 
2. A Fourth, from the Second to the Fifth above the 
Key. 
, AFifch,from the Fifth to the Ninth above the Key. 


V2 


Tnconcinnous Intervals from (he Key A, 


1. A Leſſer Third, from the Second to the Fourth 
above the Key. 

2. A Fourth, from the Fourth to the Seventh above 
the Key. 

3. A Fifth, from the Seventh to the Eleventh above 
the Key. 


| Thisis the exafineſs, which Reaſon, guided by Ma- 
-thematical Demonſtration, requires of us ; and this ex- | 
79 þ acneſs 


. in Perfefl and Mathematical Proportions, 25 
aineſs 1 is rewarded by a proportionable pleaſure; that a- 
riſes from'it. Indeed ſince Muſical Ears, ( eſpecially 
where Sence has no great acutenel(s) are commonly de- 
bauche with bearings and 'imperfeQtions, they may not 
perhaps at firſt obſerve the advantage offer'd; but I am 
ſure Nature defires it, and will rejoyce in thoſe Propor- 
tions, which by the Laws of Creation ſhe is to be de- 
lighted with. 

Yee there may be many an one, who will not care eci- 
ther for the trouble or charge of changing Finger-boards; 
it ſome little thing would mend their Muſick, it mighe 
be acceptable : I ſhall therefore add one more Table, 
Number VIII. which any perſon that uſes a fretted In- 
ſtrument, either Lute, Vi , or Gittar, may cafily make ' 
uſe of, and find the benefit of it. 

[ call it the Lyrick Harmony, becauſe our Lyra-tu- 
nings require all the Proportions to be moſt convenient- 
al accommodated to the Strings open : Now if the Frets 

laced at the diſtance aſſigned in this Table, ors 
ne? be generally perfect. 

This Table is calculated like the reſt for a String 2 
inches long from the Nut-to the Bridge 3 but whatever 
_ your inſtrument be, keep the ſame Proportions, 

ou will be right : a fourth part of a String is a 
fourth part, and the ſame Proportion, whether the String 
be longer or ſhorter. 

For che firſt Fret then, take the 16th part of the whole 
String from the Nut, which is the leaſt Diatonick Se- 
cond that lies between B and C, between EandF; fo 
that this will be always right, except in the Chromatick 
half Notes, not much uſed in Lyra Muſick ; bur if the 
excellency of the Chroma be deſired, then muſt the = 
E iler 


26 A Propoſal to perform Aufick 
Qiſer put himſelf to the expences of what has been for- 
merly propoſed : Jewels can never be had cheap. 

For the {econ Fret you bave two Lines, the upper- 

moſt is the zoth part, the lowermoſt is the gch part of 
the whole String from the Nut ; we uſe no Proportion 
in Muſick between the 16th and the roth, as will ap- 
pear by ſpeculative Demonſtration, and praftical Expe- 
riment. 
If the raping be with a greater Third, then the c- 
cond Fret had beſt ſtand upon the 1oth part; if the 
cuning be with a lefler Third, this ſecond Fret had beſt 
ſtand upon the gth part; for in Lyra<uaings the Key is 
geperally ſome String open, and you will find by the 
twofold conſatutienof an Ofave 1n the former Chaprer, 
that the leſſer Third requires the greateſt Sceond | wk 
the Key, which is the 9th part, as from A to B; bur the 
greater Third requires the leder Second from the Key, 
which is the zoth part from Cto D. 

This may not be always canvenient, in refpe&t of 
Compoſition, and therefore the PraQifer may fet his 
Fret where he pleaſes between thele two [trokes, accor- 
ding as he defires his bearings : however it can't but be 
2 very advantageous faqshaftion, to know his Latitude 
within which he may be right, and above or below which 
he muſt be wrong :- Theſc are the bounds, 


Opos ultra ciraque, uequit conſiſtere reunm, 


The thisd Fret muſt be the 6th part of the String 
from the Nut, which s the Proportion of a leſter Third 
to.the Striog open ; for 'rs demonſtrable, that in Mu- 
fick we uſe no Praportiah between the! 9th and the 6th 
pare: but if you ace not to havea truc leſſer Third = 

| the 


in Perſe and Mathematical Propertions, 257 
the String open, as may fometimes happen, when the 
taping does not well favour your deſign, you may then 
uſe what bearing you pleate, ny | 
The forth Fret muſt be a 5th part*of the whole 
String, as being the Proportion of a greater Third eo the 


Sery 

The fb Fret mult be a 4tb part of the whole String, 
238 the juſt Proportion of a Practical Fourth. 

The lengeh of the Plate would nor ſufter me to give 
the Gxthand feventh Frets, which arc upon Vaole 3 but 
the duction is cabc. 
- The ſeventh Free maſt be juſt che third part of the 
whole Serivg from the Nax, as being the grateful. Pro» 
portion of a Practical Fifth. PE RE'T 

The Gxth Fret flanding between the 4th and third 
parts of the String, may be uſually placed in: the preciſe 
unddle, where you may make a ſtroke the Finger-board 
of your Viol : but if the tuning requires any importante 
Note to fall upon it, then may you tune your Fret by 
moving it higher or lower, as its Octave upon ſome of 
the higher Frets requires, 

Thus you may keep your former Gut-frets, which are 
movable and tyed quite croſs the Viol; the ſtrokes 
made upon the Finger-board, being as ſo many Land- 
marks, either to keep you juſt in the right, or elſe to 
give you aim in the Variation. 

I acknowledge that this will not come near perfe- 
Ction in the Note-way, nor always do in the other ; but 
'ris an advantage to make a good gueſs, and not always 
_ todo things at random: If I travel without a certain 
Track, an Information that I muſt Jeave a Town a quar- 
rer of a mile on the right band,is a ſatisfaQtory direfion, 
though Iam not to go thorough it. For 


28 A Propoſal to perform Muſick, 8c; 
For a Concluſion of this Propoſal; I need only add, 
that the truth of it is evident, both from Rational and 
Senſible Demonſtrations ; for the uſefulneſs and neceſſi 
ty of it, every Man that wears a Muſical Ear ſhall be 
Judge ; the difference of Seconds, the greater and leſ- 
ſer Note, ( which have hitherto been uſed without any 
regard ) is fo very conſiderable, that whoever takes but 
a tranſient view of them, will confeſs his Frets muſt be 
reQified, he cannot bear fo great a deviation from what 
is truly in.Tune ; and accordingly the Practical Maſter 
does reQifie them, when he paſſes from one ſuit of Lc{- 
ſons to another. For aſfigning theſe particular Propor- 
| tions, and denying that others are now to be uſed ( as 
was aſſerted in the- Lyrick Harmony } ie Author de- 
fires no longer to be truſted, than there ſhall appear an 


inclination/ in any to ſtudy the Arithmetical and Geome- 
trical parts of Muſick, which are ready to be publiſh- 
ed. & | 
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Mr. THOMAS SAL MON, M.A. 


RECTOR of Mepſel in Hertfordſbire. 
. - Decemb. 17. 1687. 


SIR, 


Ours of Decem. 5. I recerved this week, 
Mw the printed $ flew; of which you dew 
made ſome Remarks 
Fog _ _ contradittion to your 


on, ( eh 7 

approve of ) but for explaini fy ome particulars, 
which ſeem either not 0 clear , Or not * Catttti= 
ou ly expreſſed. An account of which I ſend you 


with this, from, S1R, 
Your Friend to ſer ve you, 


Fohn Wallis, 


ment : - which I did the next day 52 


s on them, 


REMARKS onthe Propefal to perform Mich 
IN 


Perfett and Mathematical Proportions, 


Ivers ſuppoſe therein, or take for ted, 
Dito as enormous : 


7 and thence proceed to what you direc, as to the 


Inſtrumental Prattice thereof. 
F You 


bl 
— 4 


30 Dr, Wallis's Remarks on the 
You firſt ſuppoſe, as agreed by all, (pag. 3. -— oma ſick 
and this a , 


conſiſts tn gn I Che in 
Tune,and in 7ime ; meaning by that of Time? ts different propor- 
tion of length and ſhortneſs w tho intermixed Sounds ; and by that 
of Tune of Ten there greatnels and acutcgels. 

There are ſome » aſidervvl, for the improvement 
of Muſick : As, the diflertt loytncf- and ſofrniels bf the Sound or 
Voice, wherein a = ariety addeth much to the embelliſh- 
ment of the Muſic | Niche mnch conduce to that Pathgs ( or 
moving the AﬀeCtions ) which the Ancients ſeem much 


ed than we do 4 And out þr 
, more, rexgote-{rom y our prenrbu ine 
ou rell us then, ( 4-ta6) hat Ins 6 


more to 
oMu- 


's hae 

CES; ah The got = Bs mY 
Mafick (though notthat which which you art here 
TT, d Li and\{hort- ſounds of the-ſane 
And fas you there intimate, /. x0.) Dr. Iſaac Yoſſus (in his 

Ryobi) contends-this to have been the' 
ES ry anc withoyt cykiog,natice of any difference of 
not the(pare of Malſick that you are treating of; but 
that —_ which beth in the proportion of Sannds, . as- tp their 
neon SENG, which by the Ancients was called F7ar- 
for granted, ( p. 5. L. «/r.) that in order to this, we 
Kh to mars ies or Sequence of certain Gradual Notes or Sounds 
ſucceed one another, = which the Yoice riſeth and faleth; and 
_— in t dr Proportion poſſible; that by a due mixture of theſe in 
wth 1a Ow j «rac of Letters to make-words). thewhele- 
MR me may'be : And ſuch are thoſe Notes which we 
now call by the ES la m fa fol la fa fol la, (and fo forth in 
the ſame Sequence) Which make up what wecall an Offexe, and the 
Ancientsa Dja-paſon, (the laſt of one Ottave beginning another, in 
the ſame order, and ſo onward as far as there is occaſion); to 

raonretuny the names of Proſiambanomencs,. Hypate pats, 
Paryp Pate hypatan, and ſo onward toa double. Oftave, or 
which, 'in Guido's Gammut, are called Are, B mi, C fa ut, &c. 
His Are anſwering, to the Greeks Proſlambanomenos, and the reſt ” 
the 


Projuſal to perform Mujich,, 8ec. 31 


the reſt in order. ( The reaſon of which names, I have 
given you lwher 1nd full ox hve rob you wich hem 
arenow wont (by Writers of Muſick) to be expreſſed by the 
initial Letters of theſe names, A, B,C,D,E,F;G-; and then { for 
another Oftave )- by ſmall Leners, a, bj c, 4/6, f, g'; and (for's 
chirfOttave) by ſmall Lerrers of another ſhape, or'by feral Lerters 
doubkÞ; 22; bb; ec; &c. And, if there be / ar bes 
_ from I or GG, by double great Lectors, FF; EE, 
And between every two of theſe Notes are'cortain Intervals, ( as 
they are wont to be called ) different according pay ma 
P__m_ of the Gravenchs or Acutene@ of thoſe Notes 


" 1X31 ” 
'Tis next omed ( Li's: 7. Lox. 
ehneng ix Nr 


Not that they areexaftly ſuch, but near the matter. And what is 
the exa&@t proportion of each, we zre after to conſider, What it-is 
m the Chromarict or Enarmonick of the Greeks, comey not into our 
preſent Enquiry. 

And here we are to take notice of the ambiguous or double 
fence of the word  Nere. Before, it ſignified one particular Sound 
or 'Note, as '{a, mi, fa, &c. but here, when-we ſpeak of Notes and 
Fiaifenores, t'hg an Interval between Note md Note, The 
Greeks had 'two words for it, Phrhougas, and Ton + but we uf 
Note  promiſenouſly for 'both. 

In an Oftave' thus conftirated, from mi to mi ( or from B to b, 
which 'is the natural -place of Gecryo there are five Tones, and two 


Hemitones ; (/fa- rifing 'half a Note, and the "_ 
| who 
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whole Note :) and, therein two Tetrachords or Dia-teſſarow's, or 
( as we call them) Fourths; where, from mi or /a, we riſe b 
fa ſol la, (that is, mi fa ſol la, 'or la fa ſol ia, according as mi or 
come next before fa ; ) and moreover, one Tone, or whole Note, 
la mi : which added to the Tetrachord, either next before it, or 
next after it, makes a Pentachord or Dia-pente, which we call a 
- Fifth ; w the Oftave is near equally divided into a Fourth 
and a Fifth; as BE and Eb. | [Bt 7 

And the fame we have, for quantity, in any other Oftave ; as 
from A to a, from C to c, &c. though not in the fame order : 
for the fame Notes ſtill return after one: Octave, - in the fame ſe- 
quence as: before,” the laſt Note of one Oftave being the firſt of 
" the next ; ſo that what is-cut off at the one end, is ſupplied at the 
other, at what place ſocver. we-begin : but the order is different. 
If we begin at A, then is /a' #3 ( the odd Note ) in the firſt place, 
( before the two Tetrachords : ) IF at B, 'ris in the laſt place ( af- 
ter both : ) If at E, *tis juſt in the middle between. both, ( and 
will make a Pentachord with cither. ) If at any other place, one 
of the Tetrachords will be divided ; and what of it is wanting at 
the one end, will be ſupplied at the other end of the Ottave. 

Sutably hereunto, the Greets obſerved ſeven Species or ſorts 
of Otaves, ( all equal in quantity, but different in order ) accor- 
ding to their different beginnings. The firſt Aa, and ſecond Bb, 
the third Cc, &c. of which each had its peculiar name. 

The firſt of them begins at A, which was their Proſlambanome- 
wos, ( a ſound given, or aſſumed,) anſwering to what our Mu- 
ſicians now call the Key : A Note at which ( in the Baſe-part ) 
the Song begins , and to which great reſpect is had through the 
whole. The other Species had their ſeveral beginnings, or re- 

ſpective Xeys. 

- Which, and how many of theſe, they did make uſe of in their 
Muſick, is hard to ſay. Our Anceſtors, about Gxido's time, ſeem 
chiefly to have afteted that of G; as appears by their Scale be- 
ginning at Gamm-at ; and their Series of Notes, Z/t re mi fa ſol {a : 
where we have two Notes lower than m;. And our Muſick- 
Maſters, to this day, when they teach to fing, begin commonly 
with ſo/ la mi fa, &c. as if ut, or the neareſt ſo! below mz, were 
the Key or Note moſt regarded. Beſide which, they ſeem ( by 
the Gawm-«t ) to have had two more (upon a remove) but the 

| . ame 
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ſame conſtitution, at C, and F, where ( in the Gaww-ut ) the Note 
«# returns again. ' + -- SO EL 

For twenty years laſt paſt, you tell us ( p. 7. k29. p.8. 1.2.) 

in the compoſitions of the moſt eminent Maſters, they ſcarce make uſe 
of any other Key ( as to the internal conſtitution of the Oflave ) than 
A aud C. That is, their Key or leading Note, at which their 
Baſe-part begins, is cither /z ny LOWS mi, or fa next above” 
mi. And, becauſe you are much better acquainted with the emi- 
nent Maſters of Muſick, and their Compoſitions, than I am, I 
take it, as to matter of fa, ſo to be. But at whatever Note 
they pleaſe to begin, and make it their Key, it is, as'to this point, 
much one. 
If theſe Keys be transferred to.any other place ( to accommo- 
date the Voice or Inſtrument) mi 1s transferred alſo, ( by help 
of Flats and Sharps) and the other Sequence of Notes with it ; 
which alters the Pitch but not the Twxe ( p. 8. /. 3,12.) that is, 
the ſame Tune is ſung by a higher or lower Voice. 

As for inſtance: If I would remove theſe Keys from A and 
C, to B and D, ( thar is, 'if T would ſet the whole Tune a Note 
higher ) then muſt /2 ( which is now at A ) remove to B, and 
mz (fromB) to C, and fato D, and fo forth. But then I find, 
that BC (an Halknote) is not wide enough to receive /a my, 
( a whole Note : ) and therefore C ( by a Sharp,) muſt be raiſed 
half a Note higher, that B CS. may be fit to receive /a mi; and 
thence to D, will remain half a Note for mi fa; thence to E, an 
whole Note for Fa ſol ; but thence to F, is but half a Note, not 
capable of ſo! /a, an whole Note: and therefore F ( by another 
Sharp) muſt be advanced half a Note higher, that EFS may re- 
ceive ſol 1a; and FX G receive /a fa, (an Halknote;) and G a re- 
ceive fa ſol; a b receive ſol a; and then bc receive lami, and fo 
forth. So that C and F muſt every-where have a Sharp, but the 
other Notes remain as before, in this form. 


B. CX.D. E. FE. G. a. bo. d. &c. 
la. mi. fa. fol. la. fa. fol. la. mi. fa. &c. 
=» 3A 35 v8 7. as * 


In 
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312 / {wal QOsg 111; JYLW 5 | | 
In like manner, ..if I would bring back A and C, to T and B, 
that is, if 1 would fet the Tune a Note: lower z then muſt /a 
come back to T, and mi 'to A, and fa to B, and fo forth. Bur 
cauſe A B ( an whole Note.) is too wide for wi fa (an Half 

IT - 


dt fo XP hy ft cle mi fa nd inflad o BC Hl 
note ) BY C (ah whole Note) receive fa ſo/; and (for alike rex 
fon ) another Flat at E. And fo every-where at Band E, The 


© 
A Flat ) miſt be taken hc us x Note, 


reſt remaiviog as before, in this form. 
r.AVBCDP.F. 0x. Þ. &. 
1a. mi. fa. fol. la. fa. fol. la. mi. fa. &c. 
by "Dae Ss 6 > 'on Nas be I 


Aid the Tike.in other caſes ; of which you give us the particulars, 


at pag. 20. (Ws | 

[*: it is, in.effe&, no other than rhe common Rules by which 
Learners are taught to find #j Only there, by the and 
Sharps we find the place of #4 ; and here, by the aſſigned place of 
Yo find the Flats and Sharps, if any be. | | 

"thoſe two Keys, at A'and C, in their natural poſition, you 
obſerve aright (p. 7.1 31, p.8. /. 21. p.21. 1,3.) thatif you 
begin at A, then are C, F,G, the /:fer Third, Sixth, and Seventh, 
from the Key: If at ©, then are E, a, b, the greater third, 
Sixth, and Seventh, from the Key. And therefore the Compo- 
ſer, if he deſign thoſe, ſhould chule the Key A; if theſe, the Key 
C - or the equivalents of theſe transferred (as is ſhewed) to orher 
places. 

And thus far we have purſued the Language of Ariftoxenes 
and his Followers the Ariſtoxeneans, and the PraQical Muſici- 
ans, who content themſelves with the names of Notes and Half- 
_ without enquiriog 1fito the Proportions of each Inter- 
val. Co 

But Pythagoras and his Followers, whom you call the Specula- 
tive Muſicians, enquired further into the Proportions ( of Grave- 
neſs and Acutenefs ) at ſeveral [ntervals. . 

An 
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And here it was firſt diſcovered .by Pythageras', > and fince 
admitted by all, ( which therefare you ſfappaſe as fgranted-) 
that the Proportion for an- Ottave (a3 Ag, or Bb,) is 
or as2 to 1. That fora Fifth, (as AE, or-Eb, ) TY rpg 
as OS: . pn umn (BR, 2e Bi 3 Seſramertion; or 


I. _ qrorns, naps 4 nar ga atm we gear 
If lay r&9to 


Hence Euclide (in his #Hafical Iutrodution, and Seafion Al = 
Cawon'}: raking all ;Fones to be c<qual, coinputcs,. 3 Jhas for 
Dizvus, -fa'ſ6l 12, tobe us Bnito 64, ERGY Den of 
w 34) and therefore-the Hemi fa,or laife, to 
aweh'as that wants of's Eeurth ;' that: core which 4s 
fomewhst le than' balf a 'Tane; of the ſub-duphcare of 9:to 8, 
And fo 'Bretblus { after him') and! others dawnward, wil chat 
( about an hundred years wy nu revied. the OED of 


Prolomy'\n\ this poins. 
;''Ttrar of -F 


oi (an tis. Nanackiche i ihis: "The Propurts 
ons for the Octave; the Fifth; and 'F he retaingas þctore ; 
and that of the Dia-<entick Tone ja ms ; whith, together! with 
the'two- Fourths, complexts che ave; and dath, with chber 
of them), compleat the Fifitu { ( And fo tar: fyrhoyoras proceccad 
_—_ / But the Riwvne = nes the great 
Thin) he | ty'vonift th (/1The 
oneasg to 8, ( which is called the TE ang is. equal to 
that of a ws 5) che 'other-as-10 to 9,) (called the nat To0e: ) 
and ' therefore the Cormpaynd: of: bothy | as 5 to 431 (whyigh. as: a 
much more Mufical-Interva), -rbad 8D uo 647) And conſequently 
the Hemitone or Half-note me fa, or7acifa,” { ſo much as 4 
of 5) as 16 to 15, ( which is ſomewhat more than half a np :) 


and this together with a je = (w =, make the leſſer 


Third) as6 to 5 ; as a wigfg r la fa ſol (from 
Eo G,) or ſet (fag Bi ſol tor a major 
Tone, and theretore ſol /a for a mine T 

Theſe Proportiogs ſetled.by Pt ted the Diatonick kind ) 
were afterward diſuſed, $ill revived y Zarljne about a hundred 
years ſince; who is followed by Kepler, Merfennus, Cartes, Gafſendus, 
and others, ( p:14. 7. 15. ) and generally admitted by Speculative 
Muſicians ſince Zarline's time. And theſe you pre-fappoſe ( upon 
their Authorities) referring to their Reaſons tor it.. 


You 
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You 
and is 


wane further, ( which Prolomy had ſhewed at 
mitted ) - that ( in the fame or like Stri 


) 
degree of Acuteneſs is in counter - on to the | 
That is, if the Acuteneſs of the be s2-to x, (a in the | 


by a> gran bing | of the String is as x to 2, 
; Sound twice 'as ſharp, the half fo long.) And 

rnb ay rims Sound is as 3 to 2, (as in the up- 
* Per Note of a Fifth) the lengr 


h isas 2 toz. Where that is 


as 4 to 3, (as in a Fourth ) thix is as 3 to 4. Where that is as 
5 to 4, ( as in the greater Third ) thtisis as 4 to5. Where that, as 
6 to 5, ( as inthe leſſer Third ) this, as 5 to 6, Where that, as 
9 to 8,” ( as inthe greater Tone) this, as 8 to 9. Where that, 
as 1O to 9g, ( asin the leſſer Tone ) this, aS9 toio, And thus 
every-where, the length of the String is in the counter-proportion 
to the t or ſharpneſsof the Sound. 

Theſe things premiſed, or pre-ſappoſed, you proceed to 
the Conſtitution: of the Keys A and'C, -(p. 9. and p. 12.) where, 
by 9, 16, 10, you mean », rr, rs» ( which, I ſuppoſe, you fo expreſ- 
ſed, teſt the ſmall Fraftion-figures ſhould not be fo eaſily ſeen and 
read. ) ) And 6 by 6.9.3: (the portion of tha Suing Gem 
the Nut to the Fret; for A) you mean 7, 4 1»5 (ſutable to 
{and;:) And Cher the Key © C) by 5, 4, 3» 2s YOU MEAN x, 539 72 3» 
(in the fame ſence with 7 and ;3;) according the Expoſition' your 
(elf gives, pag. 9, 10, If. 

I apa biiie.ce cope the plac of the Bus by 
theicngrth of the other part from the Bridge to the 
He eceabetier emthis Fred: = gray not this, that 
gives the Sound.) In this manner. 


CO $815 fy 2 
A3BECIOID;ENF;Gy3a. 
G4: 3/3 9-2 
AE vs. ee Big wp oe 
C:D;EnuF;3Graszbyc 
WIA SF 2 
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That is, from the Bridge to B, is $ of what it is to A; and from 
the Bridge to C, is i5 of what it is toB: and ſo elſewhere. Again, 
from the Bridge to B, is of that whole String ; from the Bridge 
to C, is+3, of the whole. And ſfoof the reſt, But the ſenſe ist 
ſame with that of yours. 


- But herein I diſſent from you ; namely, whereas you ſay, * 


CioDgE; 1 would rather fay, C9 Dio E. Thatis, of fa ſo/ 
la, T would make fa ſo! the bigger Tone, and ſo! la the leſſer ; at 


CDE, as well as at FGa, And then my Proportions would 
ſtand thus : | 


CS 00S 08 
A3BEC3DBOEHF3;3 Gita 

S 6.27..3- . ®. -#;;# 

Ti 4.20-S WEI 

i C3z3DgQgEnF;G3xazsbyc 
wa! 9, $ 'S\ NY MEA 


'- The reaſon why you did otherwiſe at CDE, than at FGa, 
1s (I preſume) that AD might be a true Fourth to the Key 
A. Whereas otherwiſe 4 is a falſe Fourth, _ very 

| _ 2 true one: for 5; would be a true Fourth, being the ſame 

with 4. 

My Reaſons to the contrary, are:theſe. Firſt, a Fourth ( now 

a days ) is ſcarce allowed as a good Concord ; and-therefore the 

leſs to be regarded : eſpecially at this place. For, I ſuppoſe, it is 

not uſual, trom A the Key, to riſe a Fourth at one ſtep; but 
rather a Fifth, or a Third, And when from the Key you riſe an 

Octave at two ſteps, the Fifth always: begins, and the Fourth 

follows, ( not firſt a Fourth, and then a Fifth : ) For a Fifth be- 

follows, ( rhough not of it flf fo freer) helped by teing an 
ollows, not of it o ſweet ) is y being an 

Oftave to the Key ; which is ia freſh —_— as —_— 

Sound laſt heard but one. ( And of an Interval never uſed, we 


need have the leſs regard.) And if from any other place we 
_ ae move 
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move to D, the Note from whence we move (which was laſt heard) 
is more to be regarded, than the Key, which had not been heard 
tor ſome while. j- 

And then, by preſerving this Fourth at A D, you ſpoil a good 
Third ( which is more conſiderable ) at D F, and agam at BD, 
and a fourth at DG, and a Fifth at Da, and againatl D; and 6 
" keave no place from whence to move to this D. And if perhaps 
you will ſay frem d; at that it is as hard to come as at this D. So 
that your Dwill be of no uſe at all. 

And for ſuch reafons, it was a Rule with the Greets, that the 
two conjoyned Tetrachords, wi fa ſo/ la, at BCDE; and 4a fa 
fel la, at EFGa; ſhould ever be divided in the fame manner. 
For though they had their wereCox3 xg 1625, ( a Tranſite from one 
kind of dividing the Tetrachord to another ; ). yet they would 


have this Tranſife to be always at the Disjonftive Tone la mi. 
Allowing to the Tetrachord above it, a different diviſion from that 


below it ; but not a different diviſion to the two conjun@ Tetra- 
chords above it. OF | 

Again, if you make your Key-at UC, and therice ſing fa /o/ la; 
it is moſt natural for the greater Tone to begin, and the leſſer to 
follow. ( Upon the fame account as when we riſe an Octave at 
twice, the Fifth leads, and the Fourth follows ; and when at two 
Reps 'we would ri& a Fifth, it is moſt proper for the greater Third 
to begin, and the lefier to follow.) Ant therefore here, not to 
make ja fo! the leſſer Tone, and ſel /x the greater ; but, that the 
greater, and thiis theleſtr; as your {elf do at FG a. 


And if, for theſe yay Kar give the ſame diviſion to C DE, 
ut relieve all thoſe avcencinnous Intervals 


now done with" the Conſtitution of your two Keys at 
| gona ces 11ack. ne dorm "hg th the natural Con- 


; 
I 


g 


j 


E286 
"og 
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But, beſides theſe, there are ſome Accidental Flats AY Sharps, 
which occur in the middle of the: Muſick , affeQing ſome one . 
Note. Theſe you call Chromatict Half -notes, (p.1is. | 10, 20. 
p.18, 4 16. bY which , you ſay, are truly made nb OA the 
Fret exally in the middle between the two Frets of the Diato» | 
nick whole Note wherein it falls. Which is not q cautiouſly 
expreſſed as not to be liable to a miſtake. ' The Reader, by 
exaitly in the middle, will be apt to underſtand an Aritbmeti- 
Fury w-or) if.F G be an lgch, FFF and FG 
| them half an Inch. Or, 


hy 
kind 
the 
by help the mn 
y t 
Fre. 


to hae} 
or 9 to 10. And this, 1 | 
hand ) ITS the place cited ; and your 
mg 20s 408 ſhi | OpgoG, hey: Go PRorey well ia moſh 


the Key A, in ones 

ter Sixth at F; I muſt not fo qo gt. fuck 
ſion (or near-equal ) of FG; as, to take out of it ſo 1 
as will make E'F* s-migor Toge , ( whatever chance 
' the remaining part to, G.) - Which will. make for F F#*, 
(not 1x6 to 17, but ) 200% ( For this, with 15 -to 36, 
for EF, will rake chas tor E FS as 90 10; and for AFS 
as £ to 5, a greater” Sixth ; inſtead of AF 8s 5 i6 8, | a/|lefler 
G 2 Sixth.) 


& 


, *. 9 ; 
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Sixth, ) In like Ro if I would, from - riſe a roarth to 
F, at two near-equal ſteps, ('as when we riſe an Eight 2 
Fifth and Fourth; or a Fifth, by greater and ſe Third ;) 
that is, if I wonld divide the Proportion of 3 to 4, or 6 to 8, 
into two INN "thoſe are tb be 6 to 7, and 7 to 8: 
And therefore CD as 6 to 5, and DS Fas 7 to 8, (whatever 
chance thereby to be the diviſion of DE. ) And the like for 
other caſes. So that for inſtance, the ſame DF or FR, as to dif- 
ferent purpoſes, ſhall ſignifie differently. And-futh Arts we muſt 
make uſe of, if we would reviye the Greeks Chromatick and Enar- 
monick Muſick. | But the Speculation is too nice- for-moſt of our 
preſent Prafiſers. | | 


To return therefore to our Dzatonick Notes, in their Natural 
or Primitive Conſtitution , together with their Eſſential ps 
and-Flats iricident upory removing the Key to an higher or lower 
pitch: ' having once fixed their Proportions as to the Monochord, 
(as ſuppofing them all ſet off upori one String; ) it is eaſe to 
transfer them to as many Strings as you pleaſe, ( by the ſubſtitu- 
tion of a ſmallet String, inſtead of a ſhorter diſtance ) as you di- 
re&, p.12. 1.” 9, And from thence to the Finger-board, p.17. 1.2 x: 
þ. 19. 125. p21. L179. | | | 


Nor do F take exception to any of your Numbers herein ; 
fave that I think D with its Oftaves ( or the Equivalent upon 
removing the Key to an higher or lower pitch )- ſhould be tuned 
ſomewhat ſharper than you diret, And therefore you may, 
if you pleaſe, cauſe a Mark to be-made for it, in each of your 

| ds, ( as isalready done in that at Numb. VIII. ) a little 
below yours, in ſuch proportion as I have before direQted : That 
& the PraQtiſer may, at his diſcretion-, make uſe of yours or mine, 
25 his Far ſhall dire& him: 


Your Reader alſo may be advertiſed, That though your Mea- 
fures be fitted,- on the Plates, (p.2t. 7:29.) to a String of 28| 
Tnchesz yet, on the Paper, o may chance to be ſomewhat 
tefs than ſo-: For: (being printed upon-wet Paper ); the Meaſures 
will ſhrink, as the-Paper dries, | | Fa 

wh 
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And, becauſe (þ. 18. 29.) you do not confine your Arti» ; 
ficer to this Method ( of diſtin& Finger-board ) onely ; you be 
will give me leave to propoſe another. Which is ( without 
changing the Finger-board-) to have the Frets , for each String, 
to up and dowh in -a-Groove, ( whereby they may be, » 
removed. from place-to place as you pleaſe ) with Lines or 

on the Finger-board ( of ſeveral Colours, as Black, White, 
Red, &c.) at the place where every Fret is to ſtand for each Tu- 
ning. By help of which, the PraCtiſer may at pleaſure ſet his 
Frets to any of theſe Tunings, ( or to any other-upon emergent 
occaſion ) with what exaCtneſs he pleaſe ; as well as -in any un» 
fretted Inſtrument. | 


Nor do we herein depart from the Ancients : For there are ma- 
nifeſt places in. Prolomy, that their\ Frets ( 24a) were movable, 
not in Tuning onely, but even in Playing. 


y 
F'INIS.. 


—__ 


. To the Reverend ; 
Mr. SALMON. 
Reverend, 

Thank you for the preat kindneſs of your 
|| LS , of wu I a Fare undeſer= 
wing : And as for your good contrivance in the 
Art of Mufick, I wiſh *& the uſe of the Ma= 
fters of that Art may not hinder the beſt Method 

. to obtain, However, you have ” a Specimen }. 


to Poſterity, of what might have been done ; and 
alſo by this Preſent, much obliged, 


Reverend, - © 
wwe! 5. ' Your Humble and 
Aﬀettionate Servant, 


E. BERNARD. 
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man Dr. K. Gell, late ReQtor of St. Mary Aldermary, 
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The Hiſtory of the Aﬀairs of Exrope in this Preſent 
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Procurator of St. Mark, Engliſhed by Sir Robers Ho- 
neywood, Knight. Folio. 
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his Lady. Quarto. 


Several Excellent Diſcourſes : wiz, 1. Of Purity 
and Verity. 2. Of Repentance. 3- Of ſecki fir 


the Kingdom of God. By that Eminent Divine 
Hezekiah 
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Hezekiah Burton, D. D. late Refor of Barxs near 
London ,, and Prebendary of Norwich. Publiſhed by 


the Reverend DoQor Tillotſon, Dean of Canterbury. 
Ofiavo. 


© c The Antiquity of China: or, an Hiſtorical Eſlay, 
endeavouring a Probability that the Language of the 
Empire of China is the Primitive Language ſpoken 
through the whole World, before the Confuſion of 
Babel. Wherein the Cuſtoms and Manners of the 
- Chineans are preſented, and Ancient and Modern Au- 
thors conſulted with. By John Webb of Burleigh in 
the County of Somerſet, Elq; OGave. 


' A Relation of the Invaſion and Conqueſt of Florida 
by the Spaniards, under the Command of Fernando de 
Soto. Written in Portugueſe by a Gentleman of the 
Town of Elvas. Now Engliſhed. To which is ſub- 
Joyned two Journeys of the preſent Emperour of China 
into Tartary, in the Years 1682, and 1683. With 
ſome Diſcoveries made by the Spaniards in the Iſland 
of California im the Year 1683. In Ofavo. 


The Life and AQtions-of the late Renowned Prelate 
and Souldier Chr. Bernard van Gale, Biſhop of Munfter, 
Prince of the holy Empire, &9-c. In which is an Account 
of the moſt confiderable Actions of Exrope in his time. 
In Ofavo. 


The Triumphs of Grace : or, the laſt Words and © 
Edifying Death of the Lady Margaret de la Muſſe, a 
Noble French Lady, who died in May 1681, aged but 


Sixteen Years. InTwelves. 


